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Co-operation 


To gain valuable industrial experience before 
starting to study for his Doctor’s degree, Robert 
D. Haberstroh worked at the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories during his 1950 vacation. He 
is shown preparing to run a test on a combustion 
chamber for a gas turbine. Mr. Haberstroh, a 
native of Johnstown, Pa., was graduated under the 
George Westinghouse Scholarship Programfrom 
Carnegie Institute of Technology last year with 
a Bachelor's Degree in mechanical engineering. 


For more than half a century, Westinghouse has 
placed major emphasis on co-operating with 
educational institutions in the process of build- 
ing men for positions of leadership. It was a 
pioneer in providing orientation and training 
programs for newly employed college graduates 
and in offering all employees opportunities for 
advanced degree work in co-operation with 
local universities. It has also been a leader in 
encouraging higher education in science and 
engineering through a large-scale program of 
scholarships and fellowships. 

One of the latest additions to this broad pro- 
gram is a plan to co-operate with engineering 
schools in their advanced work by supplementing 
technical training with actual research experience. 

Chrough this plan, selected students in gradu- 


ate schools who are interested in the field of 


you CAN BE SURE..iF its Westinghouse 


























research are given the opportunity to get prac- 
tical laboratory experience. During summer 
months, 10 outstanding students selected from 
engineering schools are given the opportunity 
to gain experience in the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Working beside seasoned research people, 
these young scientists gain firsthand experience 
in industrial research practices and techniques. 
Besides gaining much practical experience and 
valuable counsel, they earn while they learn. 

Through this co-operation with colleges, 
Westinghouse hopes to aid students in choosing 
the scientific field they should enter, and, at the 
same time, strengthen their foundation for 
graduate school work. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. G-10138 
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Defense Blood Factory 


Every man and woman in the United States is on 
24-hour shift for a vital defense product—good red blood, 
essential both for overseas and home use. 


> EVERY MAN and woman in America 
is a walking factory for a vital defense 
product. It is a product that no other fac 
tory can turn out. Maybe you can guess 
what it is—good red blood. 

Blood is needed for our 
and for the civilian population at home in 
case of disasters, from atomic bombing to 


troops overseas 


fires or traffic accidents. 

Our blood banks operating under the 
National Blood Program are running dan 
gerously low. But our human blood fac 
tories are operating on their regular 24 
hour, seven-day-a-week shift. 

Blood factories in the human body are 
located in the marrow of the bones and in 
the liver, spleen and lymph nodes, or glands. 
You put raw materials into them every 
time you take a drink of water and eat 
a meal of vegetables and meat or eggs or 
fish or poultry er cheese or other protein 
food. 

When the food is digested, some of the 
protein building blocks, called amino acids, 
go to the bone marrow for manufacture 
into red blood cells that carry oxygen from 
the lungs to every part of the body. Some 
is made into white blood cells that help 
defend the body against disease germs. 
Some goes to the liver, spleen and lymph 
nodes to be made into proteins for the fluid 
part of the blood, or plasma. These plasma 
proteins also help fight disease germs. 

The human blood factory constitutes a 
first line of defense when blood and plasma 
are needed for the wounded. Substitute 
Huids, made in non-living factories from 
sugar by 
product, are at best only a second line of 
defense. They can keep fluid in the veins 
and thus help fight shock temporarily. But 
they cannot carry vital oxygen or supply 
nourishment or raw materials for making 


synthetic chemicals or from a 


lore blood. 

Giving blood at National 
Blood Program collection centers or to one 
if its Bloodmobiles is a painless procedure. 
\ prick of a tiny needle, no worse than 
ll of us get from time to time from a 
ewing needle or pin, is all that is felt. This 
tiny needle is used to inject a bit of pain 
<illing medicine called procaine. When that 
as taken effect, the larger blood-collecting 
1eedle is injected. 


one ofl the 


For those who dread even a slight needle 
wick, a newer spray method of injecting 
he pain-killing medicine may be available 
ome day. At present scientists are working 
» perfect this for the blood program. One 
f the problems to be is that of 
getting the procaine the right depth into 


solv ed 





} 
needed 


the body, so it will be where it is 
to stop the pain of the larger needle. 
The human blood-making machine on its 
round the clock daily production schedule 
makes blood so fast that a person will have 
enough to give a pint safely every two 


months. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Jet Pilots Bailing Out High 
Should Hold Chute Opening 


> JET PILOTS who are 
from planes when they are 
above the earth should wait 
opening their parachutes. 
This advice from six physiologists of the 
U. S. Air Force School of Aviation Medi 
cine in San Antonio from thei 
studies of man’s reaction to the 65 degrees 


forced to jump 


several miles 


a bit before 


results 





DRESSED FOR 50,000 FEET—Dr. 

Albert Hetherington of the Air Force 

School of Aviation Medicine shows 

here the proper attire for pilots who 

will be tossed around by 125-miles- 

per-hour winds at 65 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. 
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low zero Fahrenheit temperatures found 


t 50.000 feet. It is they 


better, conclude, 
fall fast through this dangerously cold 
tmosphere, waiting unul the air is warmer 


before pulling the ripcord 


American medical records show only five 
lully-reported cases of flyers who abandoned 
their planes at 38,000 feet or higher. So at 
the Eglin Air Force Base near Pensacola, 
Fla., the medical men tried to set up the 
conditions a pilot would meet after leav 
50,000 feet. 


volunteers for 


ing his plane at 


They tested 79 three 


time in winds ranging from 
with the 


perature at minus 65 degrees. Wearing fly 


minutes at a 
115 to 125 miles per hour tem 
ing suits of various weights, the subjects 
hit the blast in different positions such as 
those a falling body might assume. Some 
rack to 
number of 


they breathed air low in oxygen, as a pilot 


were turned over and over on a 


simulate tumbling. In a tests 
would if he had a leaking mask. 

Skin 
beat and respiration measurements showed 
that the men suffered no injuries from the 


temperature, blood pressure, heart 


exposure to super-icy winds, although some 


ot them did report a good deal of dis 
comfort from the cold. 

The six physiologists, all from the School 
of Aviation Medicine, were Drs. Albert 
W. Hetherington, now at Carswell Air 


Force Base at Fort Worth, Texas, Louis E. 


Moses, Ulrich C. Luft, Syrrel S. Wilks, 
Henry B. Hale and Hans-Georg Clamann 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
INVENTION 


Telephone Talk Carried on 
Away From Phone Set 


> THE OFFICE man with «a tiny sound 
receiver in his ear will be able to 
telephone conversation from 
most any place in the room by means of 
telephone set on his desk but 
wires him 


wave 
carry on a 


a special 
without 
or to the gadget in his ear. 

The inventor is Ralph K. Potter, Morris 
town, N. J. His award was patent 2,568,823. 
Rights are assigned to the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York City. 

The telephone terminal on the desk picks 
up the incoming telephone conversation, 
converts the into ultrasonk 
waves too high in pitch to be audible by 
the normal ear, and radiates these ultrasonic 
waves into space. The gadget in the ear, 
which uses no other power than that pro 
sound waves, picks them up 
and converts them back again into audible 


connecting the set to 


sound waves 


vided by the 


sound waves to beat on the eardrum. 

No one in the room can hear the incom 
ing conversation without a capsule detector 
in his ear. The return conversation is, how 
ever, audible to others. The user speaks in 
in ordinary voice directed toward the tele 
phone terminal. A microphone in it picks 
up the sound waves, amplifies them greatly, 
and passes them on to the telephone circuit. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
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Aorta Ruptures in Crashes 


a third of the vi 
rupture of the 


> CAUSE OF death in 
tims of air-crashes may be 
aorta, biggest artery of the body that comes 
directly from the 

This very unusual injury was the cause 


of death of eight of 28 victims of one big 


heart. 


airliner crash, a pathologist, Dr. Donald 
Teare, of St. ¢ seorge’s I lospital Medical 
School and St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


Medical College in London, found when 
he performed the post mortem examina 
tions on the bodies of the victims 
Ruptured aorta due to an injury is so 
rare as a cause of death that Dr. Teare had 
three times in 25,000 post 
examinations, and 


operator 


seen it only 


mortem these 


one ot 


three was the radio of another 


plane that had crashed. 
Broken ribs, disruption of chest muscles, 


broken spines, and tears and bruising of 
the liver were found with the ruptured 
aortas. 

These injuries, in Dr. Teare’s opinion, 


were caused by acute bending of the body 


RADIO 

> AS TEST rockets roar through the sky 
above White Sands Proving Ground in 
New Mexico, radar experts are learning 
how to protect the country from enemy 


guided missiles. 

This is an important by-product of the 
necessity of keeping track of the rockets as 
they travel more than 100 miles into the sky 
The job of stalking the guided missiles 1s 
told by two Aberdeen Proving Ground sci 
entists, Dr. Dirk Reuyl and L. G. de Bey 
in the magazine Orpnance (Sept.-Oct.) 
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over the safety-belt. A similar mechanism 
could well have accounted for the findings 
in the eight victims who died of tears of 
the heart, lungs, liver or spleen. 

Injuries of these types, he believes, might 


have been avoided if the passengers had 
been sitting with their backs “to the en 
gine” and supported by cushioned uphol 
stery. 


Sitting in the tail of the plane may also 
lessen the chance of serious injury or death 
in event of a crash, he suggests. This is 
borne out by the escape of a steward in 
one crash he reports and a stewardess in 
another, both of whom were in their “cor 
rect positions in the tail of the aircraft.” 

Although in one of the crashes the plane 
burned, Dr. Teare’s findings showed that 
ill the 
fire broke out of 
matter of seconds in the fire. 


victims were either dead before the 


were unconscious and 

lived only a 
Dr. Teare reports his findings in the 

MepbIcal (Sept. 22). 
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BRiTist JOURNAI 


ockets 


All kinds of telescopes, most of which take 
pictures, and many kinds of radar equip 
ment are used to keep track of the rockets 
from the moment of takeoff until the final 
landing. For safety’s sake, a series of radars 
tracks the rocket and can predict its point 
of impact with the earth. If the rocket is 
straying outside of the range, it can be 
exploded in the air before it lands. 

Although it was not stated in the article, 
it does not take much imagination to visual 
ize a little additional equipment designed 
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to pick up an enemy rocket. It can then be 
tracked with great precision with some of 
the equipment now in use at the White 
Sands Proving Ground. 

Right now, detailed records are needed 
of the flights of these test rockets. An elec 
tronic telemetering system in the rocket 
samples 30 different measuring instruments 
30 times a second and transmits the data to 
the ground. Another system, based on fre 
quency modulation, transmits up to 14 
continuous measurements back to the earth 
bound scientists. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
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U.S. To Probe Rainmaking 


Study will tell whether those who have been buying 
rain have been gypped. Total rainfall measurements over 
17 western states, including seeded areas, will be made. 


> THE U. S. Weather Bureau is embarking 
n a study to find out whether thousands 
farmers and ranchers in 17 western 
contracted for rainmaking on 


states who 


00,000,000 acres at a cost of more than 
$3,000,000 this year got their money’s 
vorth. 

The study will measure actual rainfall 
er the whole area and actual rainfall 
er the areas where clouds were seeded 
to produce rain. These seeded areas amount 
to about 13°, of the total area of the nation. 
Rainfall in seeded areas will be compared 
ith normal rainfall expected in the areas 


unseeded 


ranchers, 


s well as rainfall in areas. 


Thousands ot 
ttlemen in the We 

to pay for artificial 
ith the Water 

Pasadena, Calit., 


farmers and 


st have banded together 
increase in rain—mostly 
Resources Development 
of which meteorolo 


( orp., 
gist Irving P. Krick is the head. Other 
rmers have bought generators of their 


vn, and small companies are 
r the West. 
Meantime, other 
ork of the 
\lready, scientists at 
ive reported that 
orthern Colorado produced no apparent 
The University of 
Wyoming is launching a study of rain 
aking in that state and the California 
gislature has appropriated $50,000 for 
of the effects of cloud-seeding. 


cperating 
entire 
attempts to evaluate the 
rs will be going on 
Colorado A. and M 
seeding in a test area in 


rainmake 


icrease in rainfall. 


tudy 
In many areas in the West, there is some 
issatisfaction but 
ot, apparently, based on a disbelief in their 
ility to make 
int dry weather for particulai 
yect to the and 
nd together to pay for rainmaking efforts. 
However, in New Mexico, Dr. 
Krick claims the entire state is under con 
ict to him, that the drought 
ould be broken the end of July 
ere not kept. Dr. Krick explained that he 
uld only increase the natural amount of 
in when there ls to 
He pointed out that there had been no 


with the rainmakers, 


rain. Some farmers who 
crops, 
who 


farmers ranchers 


VW here 


promises 


before 


were clou seed. 
yuds. 

On the other hand, Dr. E. W. Workman, 
esident of the New Mexico School of 
lines, originally an enthusiast for 
eding, has become much more conserva 


cloud 


e about the possible effects of injecting 
ver iodide particles into clouds. 

Weather Bureau scientists point out that 
infall varies so much from season to sea 
n and from to area that it will be 
ficult to provide a definitive answer to 
e questions connected with rainmaking 


area 


until ten or so years have gone past. How 
ever, they believe they can come up with 
when this survey is 


a partial answer 


finished. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


MEDICINE 
Ready Cobalt 60 Machine 
For Treatment of Cancer 


treatment 


radiation 
the 


> HIGH-POWERED 


of cancers deep within body will be 


iwailable in more hospitals throughout the 
country in the future, thanks to develop 


machine tor radioactive 


X-rays are 


ment of a using 


cobalt in the wav now used. 


First such machine, called the cobalt 60 
cancer tele-therapy unit, was shown to ra 
diologists at the meeting of the American 
Roentgen Ray Society in Washington. 


Cobalt 60 is made by irradiating ordi 


nary cobalt in an atomic pile at Oak Ridge, 
Heretofore it has been used in so 


Tenn. 
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called needles, to be inserted surgically in the 
body, and in nylon thread stitched in place 
for treatment of skin and other superficial 
cancers. 

With the new machine, the high energy 
radiation of radioactive cobalt is used at a 
distance from the patient, as X-rays are. 
The cobalt 60 machine gives radiation 
equivalent to that from a two-million-volt 
X-ray machine, but will do it less expen- 
sively. The cost of the new machine has 
not been released by its manufacturers, 
General Electric, but the cost of the cobalt 
is estimated at $18,000. Enough radium to 
do the same job would cost $26,000,000. 

The cobalt unit head is only three feet 
long and 13 and one-half.inches in diame 
ter. Heart of the machine consists of four 
“wafers” each about an inch square and 
three-eighths of an inch thick. After irradi 
ition for about a year in the pile, the ra 
dioactive cobalt wafers are loaded by re 
mote control, under nine feet of water, into 
the container for the treatment machine. 

Collaborating with General Electric in de 
veloping this new cancer-hghting weapon 
were the late Dr. Leonard G. Grimmett, 
British-born physicist, and the M. D. Ander 
son Memorial Hospital at Houston, Tex., 
where it will soon be installed, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Studies and the Damon 
Fund for Cancer Re- 


Runyon Memorial 


search. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


COBALT 60 MACHINE—Shown here is General Electric’s tele-therapy 

unit—a machine that, instead of X-rays, uses four tiny “wafers” of radioactive 

cobalt giving off high-powered, penetrating radiation. Enough radium to give 

off the same amount of radiation would cost $26,000,000. Cost of the cobalt 
wafers is estimated at $18,000. 
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Cortisone Helps Skin 


> HERE'S A new possibility for cortis 
tl treatment of acute skin diseases 
The drug has been used in such experi 
nts by Dr. Thomas H. Sternberg and 
Victor D. Newcomer of the University of 
California at Los Angeles Medical School 
It has been found effective in relieving 
neuroderatitis and certain skin allergies 


When treatment is 


plete re lapse 


stopped, however, com 
usually 
This kind of tre 


in the experimental stage,” 


occurs 

itment for skin diseases 
is still very much 
used with 
harmful 


they emphasiz It should be 
caution because of possible 
; still not known.” 

The most di 


sappointing feature 


tisone therapy for skin diseases was thi 


ntal depression accompanying relapse 


METEOROLOGY 


In explanation they said that patients 
were elated over finding a long hoped for 
cure for their affliction. Then, when corti 
sone therapy was discontinued and the re 
laps occurred, they requested or demanded 


more cortisone , they 


When it was not given 
pecame morose 


At tl 


and depressed 
state of our knowledge 
believe that it 


pres¢ nt 


of cortisone treatment, we 

has a limited usefulness, namely, in the con 
trol or s re cases which have occurred 
despite 1 use of all conventional methods 
of therapy,” said Dr. Sternberg. 


“Even in these instances, the drug should 
be di 


continued as soon as possible. We also 
believe cortisone should not be used in mild 
or moderate cases of skin disease.” 


October 6, 1951 
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New Rain Forecast System 


> A NEW syst of forecasting whether 
it will rain “day after tomorrow”’—already 
in operation in the Washington-Baltimor 
rea for the three winter enti will 
used during the month of October. It prom 
ises a consider ably greate! degree of accu 
racy than was achieved before 

In tests, the system, described by R. ¢ 
Schmidt, a forecaster at the Weather Bu 
reau’s National Airport station in W 
ington, has worked out to an accuracy of 
on correct 


casters have 


method 


Mr. Schmidt and other fore 
on application of the 


year and, 


been working 
to other months of the 
expected that the system will 
only in W 


before 
long, it 1s 
in use the vear round not 


ington, but also in the area made up of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, We 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela 
ware. New Jersev and New York 

The system, as ipplied to October, us 
the same fundamental principles as ar 
SURGERY 


rain day after tomorrow 


months. The 


used to forecast 
three 
ers determine the 


forecast 
weather 
a of the nation which 


in the winter 
variables in the 


pattern over a wide are 


usually produce rain in Washington and 
Baltimore 

However, for October, it was found best 
to discover those variables in the weather 


When 


prediction 


pattern which usually preyented rain 


those were present, a “no rain” 


they are not “rain” is pre 


works 90 of the 


1S made, when 
dicted. It 

The flow of the 
pheric it Nashville, 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
whether or not it 
Baltimore the day 


time 

atmos 
Sault 
enter 


and the 
Tenn., 
Washington 


weather 
pressure 
into determining will 
rain in Washington and 
ifter tomorrow. 

Mr. Schmidt system 


describes the new 


in the Weather Bureau’s MontrHity WeEatTH 
er Review (June) 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


Ream Out Blood Clots 


> A TECHNIQUE for reaming out clots, 
calcium deposits gt the entire linings of 
major blood vessels in patients with hard- 
ening of the arteries was reported by two 
University of California School of Medicine 
surgeons at the International Surgical So 
ciety meeting in Paris. 

The technique is an improvement on an 
operation first developed by French sur- 
geons and reported three years ago. The 
Californians reported the first American 
use of the operation, in 20 patients, on 
one-fourth of the improved tech 
used 


whom 


nique was 


The French surgeons originally found 
that it was possible to slit arteries length- 
wise, ream out the diseased lining, sew the 
remaining outer wall together again, and 
restore circulation in many cases in which 
clots had caused heart attacks. However, 
clots reformed in some cases. 

The California surgeons transplant a 
tough sheath of tissue from the leg, wrap 
ping it around the reamed arterial wall. 
This prevents bleeding through the wall, 
strengthens the blood vessel, and makes 
the operation safer. Local use of heparin 
luce 


reduces reformation of clots 


In some of the California cases, the ab 
dominal aorta, the big vessel leading from 
the heart to the lower extremities, has been 
reamed out successfully. In two cases gan 
grene had started because of lost circulation 
to the lower extremities. The operation re- 
stored circulation and the gangrenous limbs 
recovered. Gangrene usually has meant 
amputation. 

The surgeons, Drs. Jack Wylie and Or 
land Davies, expressed the opinion that 
the procedure will find increasing use in 
the treatment of clots in hardening of the 


arteries. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
. + . 

Nation’s First El Men 
Ready to Fight BW 
> THE NATION’S first EI men have 
taken up their stations and now stand 
guard against germ warfare if it should 
be used against us. 

The EI men are officers of the U. S. 


Public Health Service specially trained for 
its newly organized Epidemic Intelligence 
Besides being prepared to detect 
and help fight germ warfare used by an 


Service. 


enemy, they will assist in any disease out 
breaks that get beyond the resources of 
state and local health departments to 


control. 

The 21 EI men have been assigned to 
posts in the following 12 states: Arizona, 
California, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and West Virginia. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


INVENTION 
Lightweight Aggregate 
From Volcanic Ash 


> A LIGHTWEIGHT aggregate to re 
place the usual heavy gravel used in making 
concrete is made by treating certain by 
products of the phosphate mining industry 
but can use material from other 
sources. The material is a phosphatic vol 
canic ash. 

This by-product of the pebble phosphate 
deposits of Florida bloats or expands with 
the production of many small cells or pock- 
ets when heated to temperatures of 1600 

2100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A process of making a lightweight ag- 
gregate for concrete from this phosphatic 
volcanic ash brought patent 2,569,323 to 
Poole Maynard of Atlanta, Ga. In _ his 
method the ash after drying is made into 
pellets which are fired in a rotary kiln for 
about ten minutes at a temperature above 
1600 degrees Fahrenheit. The bloated pellets 
are then crushed. The resulting product 
has a weight around 25 to 30 pounds per 
cubic foot, as compared with the usual 
gravel which weighs about 125 to 150 
pounds per cubic foot. 
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Longer Draftee Service 


Based on facts of population statistics, service of 
three and a half years in the Army would be needed to 


maintain armed forces at 3,500,000 men. 


> EVERY 
three and 
of the 24 
law if we are 


> 


3,500,000 men. 


DRAFTEI 
a half years in the 
prescribed by the 


will have to spend 
Army instead 
months now 


to maintain armed forces oi 


This is based on the facts of population 
Statistics as Dr. M. H. 
rrytten at the Engineering Manpower Con 
I'rytten is the 
man most responsible for the present Selec 
tive Service college draft determent plan, 
being Selective 
committee which drafted that plan. 

Charging that the manpowe! 
planning which has taken place up to now 
lrytten 
men who 


brought out by 


vocation in Pittsburgh. Dr. 


chairman of the Service 


military 
1S completely unrealistic, Dr. said 
that statistics on the 
reach 18! 
with the number of men who are making 
service, prove that “it 


number 


years of age every year, together 


career out of th 


will be necessary to require three and one 


half vears of service of each one reaching 
18 vears of age if we are to maintain a 
military establishment of 3,500,000 men.” 


Dr. Trytten then pointed out that the 
Institute of Manpower Uulization and 
Government Personnel said that an armed 
3.500.000 cannot be 


Statutory r¢ 


force of men accom 


plished within the present 


policies. 


quirements and administrative 


‘Moreover,’ Institute, “it 1s 


said th 


baal 


essential that present statutes and _ policies 
be further amended to insure that an ade 
quate proportion of the number coming of 
age each year be selected for training in 
the sciences, professions, and skilled crafts 
so as to be available for specialized service 
where most needed in the military 
or in civilian employment after their train 


forces 


ing is terminated.” 

Dr. Trytten based his figures strictly on 
the total number of men available each 
year. Only if three and one-half years ser\ 
ice is required, his tables show, will it be 
continuing 


to provide a armed 


3,500,000 men. 


possible 
force of 

Earlier Dr. Trytten made the point that 
the American contribution in both World 
Wars I and II was primarily one of pro 
viding superiority over the 
enemy. He declared that, while “there need 
never be any depreciation of the 
quality of American military personnel, not 
of its leadership,” the superiority of Ameri 
can “was primarily due to the pro 
ductive capacity of the nation.” 

“The demand for military manpower is 
certain to be so great as to constitute a 
substantial with training in 
Because of the 
importance, 
training in the 


technological 


heroic 


arms 


interference 


science and technology. 
extraordinarily 


in the military 


strategic even 


sense, of 





COLD TEST FOR JETS—To make sure that jet engines will work at the 

very low temperatures found high in the sky, new designs for auxiliary equip- 

ment by Westinghouse are put through a rigorous cold test in this weird ap- 

pearing apparatus. The pipes are covered with crinkled aluminum foil for 
insulation. 
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sciences and technology this must be con 
sidered serious. Added to this is the fact 
that there exists even at the present time 


a sharp deficit between the supply of sach 
(scientifically trained) personnel available 
and the demand for 


lated to national security 


them by activities re 
and this becomes 
even more clearly arresting.” 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


PHYSICS 


Chart to Aid Autumn 
Camouflage of Buildings 


> BETTER CAMOUFLAGE for buildings 
during the time leaves are changing color 
in the fall can be using a chart 
of autumn leaf colors prepared with aid 
of a partial grant from the U. S. Navy. 
The chart is doubled-edged, for it can 
also be used to help detect on aerial pho 
tographs buildings that have been painted 
for disguise. Drs. Harry J. Keegan of the 
National Bureau of Standards and Hugh 
T. O'Neill of Catholic University in Wash 
ington leaf 
chart. They are out gathering leaves again 
this fall in order to make a check on their 
previous results. 
Leaf colors for 
were 


made by 


prepared the autumn color 


nine different kinds of 
trees found for running the 
whole possible range of colors, although the 
leaves were taken from the same branch of 
each type of tree. 

Drs. Keegan and O'Neill found the 
changes in coloring matter were of three 
types: disappearance of the green pigment, 
chlorophyll, followed by development of a 
temporary red pigment, then a change to 
permanent brown; disappearance of green 
pigment, followed by development of a 
permanent brown; and disappearance of 


leaves 


green pigment and simultaneous develop 
ment of red pigment. 

Autumn leaf colors were found for the 
following trees: beach, black gum, chest 
nut oak, dogwood, red maple, scarlet oak, 
sycamore, tulip popular and white oak. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 


Blue Crabs Red Tagged 
To Aid Migration Study 


> BLUE CRABS, specially tagged with red 
celluloid plates, are now being “planted” 
near Tangier Island in the middle of Chesa 
peake Bay. The crabs, now two to four 
inches, will be able to shed without losing 


their tags, a big step forward in crab 
research. 
The marked crabs will help fishery 


biologists in following the life, growth and 
migration of Chesapeake Bay’s second most 
valuable seafood product. Fishermen find 
ing the tagged crabs are asked to measure 
the crab, remove the tag and mail it to 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Washington, giving the size as well as the 
time and place of capture. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 








PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Plant Disease Control by 
Streptomycin Predicted 





> STREPTOMYCIN may one day 
to control certain plant diseases 

lest Prof. Peter A. Ark, plant pat 
ologist at tl University of California 
College of Agric how this drug 
effective in ww ting s&s d infected vitl 
certain bacterial dis« 

Strept mycin ha controlled th 
teria speck r of tor t | l ( 
nek experi so enc iging 
I 1 when in pt yvoin unt 
F ination, t | prox 

ng plant 

otrept 

iting gani St 
certain [ 

ult of u 

1u ri g 
i teri ex 
SI [ gy 

y ( Oy < 
cin 

Exy & 

i 1 if ( j [ 
the ' ‘ } 

np f Strey id 1 

cI rgal n ng disea 

Altl g cl is show! 

ntr I ippil t al 
plants, such as those affected \ ith ¢ 
gall, Dr. Ark li that 1 
I | its eff n 
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MEDICINE 


Week-Old Babies Get 
Anti-TB Vaccination 


> MORE THAN thousan vbor! 


cinated against tuber< 


it St. M 


Eng 
The vaccination with B.C.G. vaccin 
n given during tl first week of 1 
baby’s life. Of 1,109 vaccinated, 820 ha 
developed immunity according to results 


of tuberculin skin t 
Results of the vaccination program 


reported by Drs. Wilfrid Gaisford and Mar 


garet Grifhths of tl University of Man 
chester department of child health in tl 
British Mepn JouR (Sept. 22) 

Che aim of the program is to wipe o 
tubercu eningitis in babies. This TI] 
brain infection takes its | iest toll during 
the first months of life, the doctors point 
out. Modern drugs are saving many ft 
this once always fatal disease. But I +) 
to 50 of each 0 wi get tu 


neningitis still die 


Immunity to tuberculosis can be given t 
1 in ’ t s thr \ k 
doctor port This Acs rather 

] t hich 3 
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produce complications. If, 
by has to return to a home where there 


r if baby’s mother 


Is a case of tube rculosis, ( 
has TB, the 


vorth the risk of complications from th 


rapid immunization may b« 
iccine dose 

In answer to the question parents often 
newborn 


1 


sk, Is the vaccination harmless to 


ibies, the Manchester doctors answer: 
Generally speaking, it is harmless, but 
there may on very rare occasions be harm 
ful complications 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


Carrying Box With Launching 
Frame Designed for Rockets 


> ROCKET BOMBS used on the battl 
instead of cannon and s Ss, are easi 
alr ( 4 
packing x hing 
, pate T] 
S ol X ( n 
{ s th t t ssl . 
| ing cas ti x C 
‘ rong woo ther lightweig! 
t within \ n ex se ol 
design hinge to the 1Sé t 
end. This fr olds rockets 
\ tl x is flat on t ground, t 
x ail t ‘ ) ira ~ 
] P ingec t S ri 
ds that fit i i 
, F hold t f : 
\ pl 
ies a pair of i contacts for 

rocket. Suit ing is provided t 

ring t lectr rocket mo 
r ignit 
e | x C. Lind \ 

, a Paul E. Lloyd, Pasadena, Calit 
atent 2,568,455 w iwarded to them 
Rights ha been assigned to the United 
Stat repr nted tl secretary I 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Squirrels’ Blood Clotting 
Changes With the Season 
> THIN BLOOD for the summer sleeping. 
dormant, period and blood that clots 


ster tor cold weather activity is the rule 

for ground squirrels and perhaps other ani 

ils that lie dormant in their nests in 
tit 

In the dormant state, the animal’s heart 


rv slow lv, so blood that clots slowly 


s an advantage. When the anima! ts acti 
id exposed to injury, blood that clots 
quickly is an advantage. 
This natu protect hanism int 
lood of ground squirrels was discovered by 
Drs. Arthur Svihla, Howard R. Bowman 


nd Ruth Ritenour of the University of 
Washington at Seattl 
findings in the jyourn 


Science (Sept. 21) 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Deadly Oak Disease 
Hits Michigan’s Trees 


> OAK WILT, the deadly disease that 
threatens oak trees over the eastern half of 
the nation, has now been found in Michi 
gan for the first time. 

The disease was spotted in a dying red 
oak tree in Cass County in southern Michi 


gan. An aerial survey later revealed that 
trees in six other counties of the state wer 
infected 
Oak wilt is caused by a deadly fungus, 
( 1 ina Henry, which lives in the 
1 rings of wood tissue just beneath the 


known that the disease moves 


gh root grafts to other oaks in the 
1 but how it travels greater distances is 
known 
I nfected trees were spotted by Prof 
Forrest C. Strong of Michigan State Col 
lege in East Lansing 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
MEDICINE 


Yellow Fever Outbreak 
In Costa Rican Jungle 


> AN Ol 


in Costa 


rBREAK of jungle vellow fever 
Rica, the this 
kind of yellow fever in that Central Ameri 
can country, took Dr. Fred L. 
x of the Pan American Sanitary 
on a flying trip down to size 
tion personally. 


first occurrence of 
Soper, direc 
Bureau, 
up the situa 
The outbreak in itself is not considered 
Since its beginning in June, only 

been reported to date. The local 
government, with the cooperation of the 
United States, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the yellow fever vaccine labora 
Bogota, has the situation well in 


serious. 


>) } 
cases nave 


tory at 
hand. 

But Dr. Soper is an old yellow fever 
fighter. Report of an outbreak is like the 
clang of the bell to an old fire horse. And 
in this Costa Rican Dr. Soper 
sees fresh ammunition for his current fight 
to get all American countries, including the 


| 1 
outbreak, 


United States, to wipe out the dangerous 
he di 5 aeL\ pu of vellow 
fever in cities. 


mosquito, carrier 


Jungle vellow fever lurks as an animal 
nd human disease in the jungles. Persons 
going into the jungle can be protected by 
vaccination. But an unprotected person com 
out ol fever 


virus in his blood can be the starting point 


the jungle with yellow 
f a dangerous outbreak any place where 
vptt still buzzes and bites. 

> f 


October 6, 
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MEDICINE 
Rotating Patient Improves 
X-Ray Treatment of Cancer 


> A GROUP of patients who two years 
ago were dying of cancer are today “walk 
ing around,” apparently well, thanks to 
treatment with a special two-million-volt 
X-ray machine and a rotation method of 
using it. 

Whether these patients “cured” or 
not cannot be told for another three years 
or more. But the promising results and the 
idditional lease otf life given them can be 
extended to patients in other parts of the 
ountry because this X-ray machine, though 
costly, can be installed in 
any hospital with a room of conventional 
size for deep X-ray treatments and 12-inch 
mcrete walls for protection of personnel. 
This two-million-volt machine, developed 
by Dr. Robert Van de Graaff of Massachu 
etts Institute of Technology, was among the 
any cancer-fighting weapons shown at 
the meeting of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society in Washington. 


are 


-¢ 


arge and fairly 


e 


4 


pervoltage machine is 
to get as much as possible of the killing 
X-rays into the cancer within the patient's 
the skin and 
skin and the cancer. 


Object of such 


1 


body in a way that spares 
tissues between the 

The very fine focal spot of this Van de 
Graaff machine rotating chair in 
which the patient sits combine to cut down 
scattering of the rays with consequent skin 
reaction. As a result, a 100°, dose of radia 
cancer area in 


dose just below the 


1 
pilus a 


tion is delivered to the 
comparison to a 10 
f the skin. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Glass Fiber and Plastic 
Fabric Resist Bullets 


> GLASS FIBER and plastic layers are the 
materials used in bullet-stopping jackets 
now being tested by Medical Corps litter 
nen on battlefields in Korea. Designed to 
stop low velocity shell fragments and bul 
they are capable of stopping a .45 
caliber bullet at pointblank range. 

The jackets themselves are made of cot 
ton, and they cover the body, including the 
ower part of the abdomen, but leave the 
free. The protective one 
ighth inch thick, is made in panels which 
re inserted in pockets all over the sleeve 
ss garment. Some panels are flat. Others 
the 


! 
ets, 


material, 


ris 


re shaped to fit the conformations of 
ody. 
Another jacket, more flexible than this 


is made of several lavers ot nylon fabric 


Science News Letrer for October 6, 1951 


pressed together. The heaviest models cover 
the entire body trunk as well as the shoul- 
ders and upper arms. Field testing of this 
and the first mentioned type are to be made 
with and without a sponge rubber layer on 
the inside next to the body. The purpose 
of the rubber layer is to lessen the shock 
made by a missile when it hits the protec 
tive clothing. 
This armored clothing, as it is called, is 
a development of the U. S. Army’s Quarter 
master Corps. In addition to the jackets is 
a new helmet made of laminated nylon 
which seems to have greater resistance to 
missiles than present steel types. A shell of 
aluminum is worn over the nylon affair 
which adds to its ballistic properties. When 
not needed on the head, the shell can be 
used as a water container. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


INVENTION 
Lumber Dried Rapidly Using 
Hot Air and Electric Power 


> A METHOD of drying green lumber, 
using hot air followed by high frequency 
electric power, brought Harold P. Wood, 
North Berwick, Me., patent 2,567,983. 
Rights are assigned to Wood Electro Process 
Company of South Berwick, Me. Time re 
quired for drying is much shortened over 
conventional and neither distor 
tion nor discolorization results. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 
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MEDICINE 
Artificial Heart and Lung 
Use Predicted Within Year 


> REPLACEMENT for two vital parts of 
the human body, the heart and lungs, may 
go into operation on a human patient in 
the near future, possibly within the next 
year, Dr. John Gibbon of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, predicted at a Na 
tional Institutes of Health symposium in 
Washington. 

These mechanical replacements would be 
temporary only but they could be life-say 
ing. They would be used to keep oxygen 
rich blood circulating through the body of 
a patient having a heart operation. With 
their aid, blood would by-pass the natural 
heart and lungs, thus giving surgeons a 
dry field of operation for seeing and feeling 
as they operate. New heart and chest oper 
ations and improvements on older 
might be devised. 


ones 


Dogs have been kept alive for over an 
hour with a mechanical heart-lung appa 
ratus to do their breathing and blood pump 
ing, thus enabling surgeons to operate suc 
cessfully their hearts. 

Research efforts to perfect artificial hearts 
and lungs has currently been awarded 
$89,893 in grants from the National Heart 


on 


Institute. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Hormone Chemical Checks 
Virus on Tobacco Plants 


> A GROWTH hormone used to stimulate 
rooted cuttings will check tobacco mosaic 
virus infections in tobacco. 

Thomas E. Rawlins and R. J. Kutsky of 
the University of California College of Agri- 
culture’s division of plant pathology in 
Berkeley found naphthalene acetic acid 
holds down reproduction of this virus to 
about one-third of the amount found in 
untreated plant tissue. 

Some yet unknown chemical action of 
the hormone keeps the virus from multi 
plying at a normal rate. 

Virus concentrations were determined by 
the amount of ultraviolet light absorbed. 
This new method was also developed in 
the division of plant pathology. Ultraviolet 
absorption tests are made after the virus is 
removed from the infected plants 

Further work is now under way to test 
this hormone on field grown plants and to 
discover new virus inhibiting materials. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


GENETICS 
Honey Bees Bred With 
Eyes of Various Hues 


> CHOOSE a color, any color, and Prof. 
Harry H. Laidlaw of the entomology divi- 
sion on the Davis campus of the University 
of California will hand you a honey bee 
with eyes to match it. Well, almost. 

Honey bees ordinarily have black eyes, 
but Prof. Laidlaw has produced young bees 
with eyes of various hues. So far he has 
turned out bees with eyes two shades of 
red and chartreuse, dark brown, cinnamon, 
chamois and_ buff, with intermediate 
shades, not to mention the blue-eyed type 
he reported a year or so ago. 

Eye one of the mutations— 
changes that occur in the genes of plants, 
animals, and under 
tion—being studied at the Davis apiary. 

A selected eye color is being used as a 
marker that may be followed from one 
generation to another. A knowledge of how 
the gene for color is inherited may provide 
a key to the inheritance of some of the 
less spectacular but important economic fac 
tors in which the grower is interested. 

For the researcher, the knowledge is of 
value in studies of sex determination and 
certain embryological processes in the bee. 

The project at Davis is the most exten 
sive genetic study ever undertaken with the 
honey bee. Its ultimate objective is to de 
velop bees that will be better producers of 
honey and better pollinators of California’s 
crops. 

Along the way, the geneticists are at 
tempting to add gentleness, longevity, non 
swarming tendencies, good comb building, 
and resistance to disease. 

Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 
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Discover Scientists of Future 


So far 3,000 top potential scientists have been dis-  °n'¥ about 2,000 complete it, The tests are 


all given during the same period in De 


covered in ten years of the Science Talent Search. Nation  cember. Thorough evaluations by teachers, 
( co ete records oO ; < < 4 
desperately needs to find more for defense research. sana ys roe age ret nal wth snare 


by the students, including their class stand- 


ing, must accompany the completed tests. 


ges and universities will, on their own, 


See Front Cover 


offer thousands ol dollars more 1n scholar Report on Science Project 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY ships. These offers go not only to the top Last, but most certainly not least, each 


| | _ 9 ‘ ms 
40 winners but also to most of the 260 — student must write a report on “My Scien 


> IN TEN YEARS. the numb F sci other seniors who receive honorable men tific Project.” These range from studies of 
tists employed by industry has doubled, In "0% im the Science Talent Search photographs of the tracks of cosmic rays 
the same period the number of scientist And more and more states are holding to a detailed description of the tasks in 
and engineers employed in defense esta their own Science Talent Searches. This year, volved when one 17-year-old built a cyclo 
lishments has multiplied ten times. And in 3 states will take the final results on all tron. A California girl reported on the 
the next ten vears. the trend will continu students who complete their entries in the geology of the Sierra Nevadas, drawing on 
pward national search and hold their own supple knowledge gained from field trips which 
In 1950, there wer ,000 college gradu mentary competitions. More scholarships included climbing Mount Whitney, this 
ates in scientific fields, in 1951. only 47.000 will be awarded on a state-wide basis country’s highest. A New York girl studied 
For the next ten years, the trend will con But, perhaps, the indirect benefits to the the confused flour beetle, called confused 
tinue downward nation will be even greater. Thousands of ot because of its way of life but because 
It is the considered opinion of most — students besides the 15.000 who enter the — it is easily confused with a similar beetle. 
people that this nation can defend itself Search will be stimulated to study science The reports are detailed, intelligent and 
from Communist aggression only by main when they go to college. Success of a class sometimes show results of surprisingly 
taining a great technological superiority mate, the knowledge that large national original work. They are read carefully- 
er the Soviet Union and its satellites organizations are seeking scientific talent usually during the Christmas week—by a 
Chis technological superiority must be based will give them the motive to go into the board of judges at Science SERVICE. 
on the knowledge and findings of an ever fields of science, technology and engineer On the basis of the reports, the tests, 
ncreasing number of scientists and engi ing after they graduate from high school the marks and the teachers’ evaluations, th 
neers. Therefore, everything which pro For those who do enter the Science Talent 40 who will come to Washington at the 
otes the idea a science among young Search, the road is rough. Of the 15,000 end of February and the 260 honorable 
people promotes this nation’s defense vho send for the two-and-a-half-hour test, mentions are chosen. 


One significant movement which ferret 
out new scientists is the annual Scienc 
Talent Search, organized and managed | 
Science Service through Science Clubs of 


America and sponsored by the Westing 
' 


house Educational Foundation 


Now Is Time to Enter 


Right about now, high school seniors in 
ll parts of the nation are planning to enter 
the Eleventh Annual Science Talent Search 
More than 15,000 of them, if other vears 

criteria, ill | the opportunity of 
taking the Scien Talent Test, the first of 
four hurdles which the youngsters will ha 


to jump 

Only about 2,000 of th will complet 
this grucling test, designed to do part of 
the job of finding potential science talent 
among the nation’s high school seniors. 


Every high school in the nation, every 
sponsor of the more than 15,000 science 
clubs, receives notice of this year’s Scienc« 


l'alent Search. They are irged to make this 


opportunity known to their seniors. The 





sponsors of the search hope, in this w 


to make thousands of youth aware of the TALENT SEARCH WINNERS—Robert Leonard Hall, left, of West De 


potentialites of a nee caree Pere, Wis., Science Talent Search Winner in 1945, is shown here working on 
For direct simulation there is the pros- qm archaeological project. He is a University of Wisconsin graduate now 
Cc abulous Ve-< to Was ° ° , . . x . . 

pect of a fabulous five-day visit to Wash-  soydying for his doctor’s degree. At right, Gilbert S. Daniels of the Wright- 

ington for the 40 top winners and $11,000 ‘ . , , 

in echolarships awarded st the Science Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, a 1944 winner and Harvard graduate, 

Talent Institute held during this trip. measures the head of one of more than 5,000 Air Force personnel in a study 

There is the certainty that dozens of col to provide better designs for flight equipment. 
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The day the announcement of the win 
ners is made is a great one for the student. 
But it is also a great one for his teachers 
and for the school he is attending. High 
schools are as proud of a Science Talent 
Search winner as they are of the football 
heroes. 

The trip to Washington for the 40 win 
ners provides five days of excitement, in 
tellectual and otherwise. For one thing, the 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar 
ships must be distributed. The top winner 
receives $2,800 and the runner-up, $2,000. 
Everybody receives at least $100. 


Four Judges for Scholarships 


Four men judge the distribution of these 
scholarships: Dr. Harlow Shapley, president 
of the Science Service Board cf Trustees 
and director of the Harvard College Obser 
vatory; Dr. Harold Edgerton, vice-president, 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., New 
York; Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, vice 
pesident and director of research, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago, and Dr. Rex 
FE. Buxton, Washington psychiatrist. Drs. 
Edgerton and Britt devise the tests each year. 

When they are not being interviewed by 
the judges, the winners may well be being 
interviewed by representatives of the press. 
There is a formal program laid out for 
them which includes visits to the scientific 
laboratories in defense establishments and 
government departments, talks with noted 
scientists and a visit with the President of 
the United States. The scholarship winners 
are announced with a great deal of sus 
pense at the annual banquet which con 
cludes the five-day Science Talent Institute. 

The boys and girls who attend these In 
stitutes come from all over the nation. Most 
of them are leaders in their schools, hold 
ing offices in their classes and school organ 
izations. athletic stars, a high 
proportion play musical instruments—there 
is usually at least one jam session during 
the Washington visit. 


Some are 


They are normal in every way except 
that they have more knowledge of science 
and much more of a drive to do scientific 
work than do their classmates. Some of 
them like the five-day visit because for 
the first time they meet people “like them- 
selves” in this respect. 
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In the fall of 1951, almost ten year: 
after the first 40 winners were picked in 
1942, all but two are working in scientific, 
technical or engineering fields. One of these 
two is a political scientist, the other a re 
tired chemist now a wife and mother. Six 
are Ph.D.’s, eight are doctors of medicine, 
almost half hold masters their 
equivalents or better. In the class of 1943 
there are six Ph.D.’s. 

The search is spreading the interest in 
science, too. Every year more than half the 
winners come which have 
never before placed. The state Science Tal 
numbers of 
offered, 


degrees, 


from. schools 


ent Searches states 
and in 
every year. 

On the cover of this week’s Science News 
Letrer, Paul Sternberg, top 1950 Science 
Talent Search winner, is shown at work in 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory of As 
sociated Universities, Lipton, Long Island, 
N. Y. Now an 
Swarthmore, Pa., during the past summer 
he examined tracks made by nuclear pat 
ticles in photographic 
to cosmic rays at high altitudes. 

Meantime, the 
their careers. Last year’s winners are just 
starting their first year in college, while the 
early groups are already involved in ad 
vanced research. They hope, and the nation 


grow, in 


numbers of scholarships 


18-year old sophomore at 


emulsions exposed 


students go on with 


does too, that more of our young men and 
women will join them in scientific careers 
Confronted by 
nation can certainly use them. 

For compl te details of the national and 


a long-sustained crisis, the 


state Science Talent Searches, write to 
Science Clubs of Amertca, 1719 N_ St 
V. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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INVENTION 


Radio Beacon Will Guide 
Plane by Coded Signal 


> A WARTIME-DEVELOPED radio bea 
con for guiding airplanes in flight by a 
coded signal sent out in response to a sig 
nal from the plane brought patent 2,568,2¢ 
to Luis W. Alvarez of Belmont, Mass., 
S. Navy. 

The radio beacon, designed to be located 
at an airport or on an aircraft carrier, is 
normally inoperative but may be triggered 
from remote points by radio signals. It will 
fire only when it receives a signal of a 
predetermined character, and then it will 
send out a single high-speed coded signal 
which permits the pilot to identify the bea 
con. 

In the system, the coded signals sent out 
from the beacon are received by special in 
struments in the plane in which they are 
translated into light impulses on the face 
of a cathode ray tube, so that the code will 
actually be visible and instantaneously ob 
served. This enables the pilot at a glance 
to know the direction of the beacon from 
the plane as well as its distance away. 
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with 


rights assigned to the U. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Concrete Now Made 
With Corncob or Air 


> FARMERS WHO want a lightweight 
concrete for farm buildings can now utilize 
in making it either one of two plentiful 
farm materials—corncobs or air. 

Both types of concrete are being made, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture re 
ports, but much work must be done before 
they are ready for general use. The first uses 
corncob pellets as filler or aggregate, the 
second is filled with bubbles of air. 

The corncob concrete is being developed 
at the Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
in cooperation with the federal department. 
The pellets used are about three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter and replace ordinary 
aggregate. Before mixing with the cement, 
water and sand, the corncob pellets are 
soaked in water for hours. Otherwise they 
will absorb the water in the mix and cause 
the concrete to rupture in setting. 

An improved air-containing concrete, 
suitable for farm use, has been developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards. Officially 
it is called air-gravel concrete. Gravel is 
used as the aggregate, but air replaces all 
or part of the sand. The air bubbles are 
created in the mix by the use of chemicals 
called air-entraining 
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of dark-green leaves 80 feet or more into 
the air. In drier places its height will not 
reach more than half that, but the tree 
nevertheless maintains its upright, sturdy, 
symmetrical growth. 

of its scarcity in most parts of 
the country, it has but little use as lumber. 
The wood is heavy and soft, without much 
strength, but yields itself readily enough 
to working. It finds some utilization in the 
making of cheap furniture, boxes, loose 
barrels, and similar more or less lowly oC 
But it better left 
for such nondescript ends 


Because 


cupations. alive than 


kille d 


There is a second species of the tree in 


1S 


this country, the Mississippi hackberry; it 
to river 
ilong the great 


is more strictly confined the wet 


It is distributed 


ottoms 


iver and its principal tributaries, as well 
in « r parts of the South, but does 
lea the streamsides when it invades 
Alas 
\ t ) s hic st of us wouk 
» as n sh or imperfect ex 
pl t t ther two, is found 
sionally, especially in the South 
I n the t might s it 
first to promise something choice in tl 
y of fruit, but any expectations of that 
t would do disappointment 
The tree bears berries, but they are 99 
tone n puip—only a hard round 
( in pulled ri 
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MEDICINE 


10 Viruses Range Globe, 
May Have Common Ancestor 


> A GROUP of about 10 


but 


Viruses, all 


ted in unique omplicated w: 


ranges over almost the entire globx 

Manv of them can cause severe sickness 
in man and his domestic animals. 

Regions of the world included in thei 


range are eastern Asia, Japan and many of 
Pacific Islands. the United States, Cen 


tral Africa, the United Kingdom, Central 


the 


Europe, Colombia and Brazil. 

These 10 world-ranging viruses may all 
come from a common stock, or ancestor 
They are all about the same size. In most 
cases they are carried to man and domest 


nimals by infected mosquitoes. In every in 


stance, however, there is probably some 
wild reservoir in nature 

Monkeys play a prominent role as reser 
oir for the vellow fever virus. Various 
irds are involved in four kinds of en 


cephalitis, the brain disease sometimes called 
sleeping sickness. Besides the birds involved 
St. 


( he rse ) 


is resery ors 


in 
equine 


Louis, eastern and 
and Russian en 
cephalitis, rodents have been incriminated 
in Russian encephalitis 


western 


\ systematic study of new viruses found 


in South American and African forests 
has been carried on by the International 
Health Division Laboratories of the Rocke 
teller Foundation. 
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INVENTION 
Better Iron Castings Made 
By Adding Metal Alloy 


> BETTER castings of iron are promised 
by use of an alloying composition on which 
a patent was granted recently. The addi- 
tion of this composition changes the molecu- 
lar structure of castings to give a finer and 
more uniform grain. 

The inventor Frank Alden Miller, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Patent 2,563,056 was 
issued to him. Rights are assigned to H. J. 
Dion Company, a corporation of Michigan. 
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Moving Makes You Shiver 


> SCIENTISTS HAVE not ide up thei 
inds yet whether ctter off just 
; , , 7 
Ing sull when you are cold, or whethe: 
you ought to get up and move about a 
ittle 
One thing is certain, though; you’re more 
ikely to shiver if you do move about. This 


been shown two Cambridge Uni 
scientists, Drs. E. M. 
Holmes, wh 


t rl} iid } 
icy eats on Snive 


Glaser and 


report some experi 


ring in Tut 


| ) 
JOURNAL OF Puysi LOGY 


The doctors collected nine healthy men 
ging between 20 and 37 years in age 
nd got them to sit with their feet and 


rs in tubs containing about 15 inches of 
ater cooled down to between 45 and 55 
degrees Fahrenheit 

as the men just sat quietly they 
1 not shiver, even after an hour and one 
foot baths, but they all 


hivered within 4 to 17 minutes after the 


lf of the cold 


wled limbs were exercised, regardless of 
ow | ng they had been cooled 

The doctors explain this as due to the 
fact that the blood flow through cooled 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Set 


> A WEST Coast 


is Deen set up at 


Ellis Island for Insects” 
Albany, Calif., to handle 
safe importation of beneficial insects. 
Che imported “bugs that fight bugs” are 
against the agricultural 
ached California from 
ing left their natural 


liberated to fight 


pests which have re 
foreign countries, h 
nemies behind. 

For nearly 30 vears the University of 
California’s Division of Biological Control 


1 


§ maintained quarantine quarters at Riv 


erside in the southern part of the state. 
Albany 
insects 


The establishment of the unit 


provides additional facilities to test 
that may control 
tral and 


is close to steamship nd air 


agricultural pests in cen 
The location 
terminals at 


northern California. 


San Francisco. 


Opened recently, the quarantine labora 


tory has already received collections from 
all over the world: parasites of the olive 
scale from India and Pakistan, parasites of 
the elm scale and fg scale from France, a 
small ladybird beetle from Australia which 
preys on mites 

The quarantine material is handled by 


[ niversity 's College ot Agriculture 


through agreement with the United States 
ind the California State Departments ol 
Agriculture. It is the only state institution 
in the United States granted quarantine 


privileges because of its trained personnel 


ind especially-designed facilities for quar 


ntine w rk 


an ante-room. 


nuscles is cut way down, so that the 
amount of cold blood flowing up through 
the legs into the body is small while the 
legs are However, exercise of the 
muscles greatly speeds up the fiow of blood 
and the cold blood which then pours from 
the legs into the general circulation would 


seem to stimulate a shivering reflex center. 


cool. 


Drs. Glaser and Holmes say: “It would 
be tempting to conclude that sl 
exercise in a cold place is also a bad thing 
because it increases the blood flow to cold 
Mild exercise, however, causes 


shivering, and this may more than counter 


now slow 


extremities. 


act the augmented loss of heat.” 

The 
done by the muscles in shivering generates 
that, as the 
cannot, thus, be predicted whether a per 


latter is the case because the work 


heat so doctors put it, “it 


son who is cold would gain or lose heat 


if he little.” 
Of one thing they are certain: that hard 


moved about a 


‘is certainly an advantage during 


exercise 
severe cooling.” 
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Up Insect Ellis Island 


The new Albany quarantine building is 


absolutely insect-proof with double win 


dows, smooth walls and ceiling, doors with 
gasket sealing and an entry system through 


The quarantine . wing is 
locked at all times and access is restricted. 
The facilities at Albany are designed to 


speed up or retard the rate of development 
of insects by individual temperature con 
trols in each room. At times this is a factor 
in handling 
hemisphere which are conditioned to sea 
sons just the opposite of those in California. 
Temperature controls for growth-regulating 
are also useful in breeding insects with 
complex life histories. 


insects from the southern 
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“--"FREE CATALOG~--~7 


All The Best and Latest 


Garden and Farm Books, Bulletins 


A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert advice 
on how to do wonders on a little land or a 
thousand acres wonders with flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, landscaping, poultry, live- 
stock, woodlands, fishponds, composting, soil 
improvement, etc., etc. Just send name and 
address for this fascinating FREE catalog by 
return mail. 


COUNTRY BOOKSTORE 


Box 3510 Noroton, Conn. Estab. 1943 
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hrough You 4 VoICce To strengthen voices in the newest submarine cables 
7 = between Key West and Havana amplifiers had to be built 
f blood . right into the cables themselves. With the cables. these 
rs from In amplifiers had to be laid in heaving seas; and they must 
— work for years under the immense pressure of 5000 feet 


would ot water. 


it slow ‘ For this job, Bell Laboratories engineers developed a 
1 thi : : one 

' yer new kind of amplifier — cable-shaped and flexible. with 
oO COM ; . 

causes a new kind of water-tight seal. 


es ) 
— a ones lo serve far beyond reach of repair, they developed 


electron tubes and other parts. then assembled them in 





> work 

nerates dust-free rooms. 

™ © ocker The two cables — each has but two conductors — 

m5 aA simultaneously carry 24 conversations as well as current 
to run the electron tubes. 

t hard With these deep-sea amplifiers, submarine cables carry 

— more messages . . . another example of how research in 


Bell Telephone Laboratories helps improve telephone 


6, 1951 
service each year while costs stay low. 
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Cutawan view of deep-sea amplifier, Tubes and other clemeuts are housed iu 


plastic cases then enclosed in interleaved steel rings in a copper tube. Glass 


armor wire and imprequated fiber complete the sheath. 
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Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 590. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 


{ RAIN HAT, umbrella-size and made of 
a plastic sheeting, is an inflatable affair held 
extended by a tire-like tube around the rim 
which is blown up by mouth when the 
owner caught in a storm. When col 
lapsed, it folds to a cigarette-size pac kage, 
carried in a handbag. 
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gets 


easily 


ros HAT-HOLDER for the automobile 1s 
elastic band which, with the ad 
pin hooks inserted in the uphol 
jorms an open rec 


brim. The 
pe rmit eas 


a rayon 
of four 
stery or cetling lining 
tangle to hold the hat by its 
elastic has enough to 
and 
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streicn 


insertion removal. 


smoker, is a 


PIPE FILLER, for the 
plastic tubular affair that forms the bottom 
of a tobacco pouch and into which tobacco 
from the pouch passes. A plunger at one 
end pushes the “wéed” as needed out the 
other end and into the bowl of the pipe 
without spilling or contamination. 
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% WINDOW PANE holder, a recentl) 
patented device to replace the putty ordi 
narily used to hold the glass in the sash 
is a metallic strip having a body portion 
of V-shaped cross section which fits into « 
slot in the sash. Rubber behind the strips 
makes a tight jotnt. 
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Some 19 metals in very small quantities 
are contained in the various grades of beef; 
called trace elements because they are 
found in traces, these essentials run from 
aluminum and boron to tin and zinc. 


There are probably more quail and rabbits 
in parts of America today than there were 
before the white man came; both thrive 
better under conditions of modern agri- 
culture. 


The greatest depth of water in the Great 
Lakes is 168 fathoms at a position in Lake 
Superior. 


Only five icebergs during the 1951 ice- 
berg season are known to have drifted 
south of the 48th parallel, approximately 
the southern limit of Newfoundland; such 
a low number is unprecedented. 


special request 


EXPOSURE METER, match-box size 
and designed particularly for use in taking 
colored pictures, is shown in the picture. 
The device 1s merely pointed at the subject 
or scene and gives the correct camera set 
ting directly from a scale on its face. No 


with the cooperation of the staff 
and leading scientists all over the 
U. S. A... . Reprinted in hand- 
some portfolio form at reader 


request. The 20 subjects include: 


Portfolio of 20 Appraisals—35<« each 


3 copies for $1 





Please send me copies of FROM NOW 
ON @ 35c each, 3 for $1. Mail to my 
address as imprinted at the right. 


$............snelesed ( 
Oo. K. by Initials 


) Bill me 


each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 
conversions, calculations or special readings 
are required. 
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i ROLLAWAY CARTS for use about the 
home in the kitchen, laundry, lawn or 
garden resemble the familiar carts used in 
supermarkets and are sturdy enough to 
carry a load of dishes or a basket of wet 
wash. They are easy-rolling, lightweight, 
and are collapsible for small-space storing. 
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BLANKET SHELF for beds, recentl, 
patented, is a flat framework to insert be 
tween mattress and springs at the foot of 
the bed. The shelf can be pulled out when 
desired to hold a blanket or other object, 
a lug preventing complete uithdrawal. 
Science News Letter, October 6, 1951 


 “PHOTOANGULATOR?” ts an instru 
ment developed by Army engineers to give 
true horizontal directions from oblique 
aerial photographs. The three-arm device ts 
set over the oblique photo, and one arm 
adjusted to the angle of the camera at time 
of exposure. Another gives the true hort 
zontal directions. 
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